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In countries, moreover, where the towns were not controlled by
a strong kingship they became the scene of bitter social and
political struggle which endangered national unity.
The building up of the national State comprised countless
small steps; the detailed description of this process must be left
to constitutional, administrative and social history and only a
few general lines of approach to the national State can be indi-
cated here. The development of a unified and strong State
depended on a settlement of rights of succession which should
obviate struggles for power on the death of a king, and it was
furthered if a dynasty lasted long, which implied the accumulation
of'power and experience in the hands of royalty. In the Middle
Ages France enjoyed great dynastic continuity, whereas in Ger-
many the princes who elected the Emperor often tried to change
the dynasty, so as to prevent the growth of its power. It is also
a remarkable fact that in France no king was deposed before
the Revolution of 1789, while in England during the Middle Ages
five kings were deposed or killed, and later two more, and yet
others were in danger of a similar fate. This was probably the
reason why the English in the Middle Ages had the reputation
of being " fickle ". In reality these depositions were a symptom
of the power of the nobility. Territorial unity was secured when
once die idea prevailed, that the Realm was indivisible and
inalienable. Further steps towards a united nation were the
advance of social, economic and cultural factors, the development
of a common law, a common administration and a common
language, the mitigation and abolition of slavery, serfdom and
excessive class privileges, the unification of weights, measures,
currency, tariffs and the establishment of internal free trade. The
Middle Agfes could only achieve a part of these tasks. The idea
of the State also underwent a great transformation. The feudal
idea of loyalty to the person of the king was superseded by the
idea of the impersonal, never dying Crown, the " corporation
sole " of English law. The Germanic and feudal idea of the
competence of the State, moreover, was that it had merely to
uphold existing rights, and that its principal aims, therefore, con-
sisted in defence and justice. It was in the mediaeval city-
republics that it was first considered a responsibility of the State
to care also for the welfare of the people, and this contributed to
the development of the ideal of a close solidarity between the
citizens which is implied in our idea of a nation.
While all these developments primarily furthered the growth
of national unity, other tendencies brought about great changes